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The Roman senate went out to do him honor, Livy tells us, because, 
though he had lost all else, he had not despaired of the republic. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

CHARLES STOKER STORROW. 

Charles S. Storrow was my friend, and the friend of three genera- 
tions of men with whom he was associated, inspiring them with the 
spirit of gentleness, truthfulness, honorable dealing, thoroughness, and 
a careful consideration of all sides of a subject that justice might be 
reached. 

Of Massachusetts parentage, he was born March 25, 1809, during 
the temporary residence of his parents in Montreal. When he was 
about two years of age they returned to their former home in Boston, 
where he received his early education until 1818, when his father, 
Thomas Wentworth Storrow, having established himself in business in 
Paris, France, took his family there for permanent residence. There he 
attended private school until 1824, when he returned to America to 
prepare for Harvard College, where he was graduated first in his class 
in 1829. 

Having determined to adopt the profession of civil engineering, and 
finding no school in this country where he could obtain the necessary 
education, he studied for some months in the library of the eminent 
engineer Loammi Baldwin, but in December he returned to France, and 
by the influence of General Lafayette, who was a close friend of his 
father's family, he got permission to take the course in the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussees at Paris. Here he remained two years, taking the 
course, and also made a study of the important engineering works then 
in progress in and about Paris, and, before returning to America, made 
a tour for more than two months throughout Great Britain, mainly to 
study various works interesting to his profession, including the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, then recently completed by Stephenson. 

Returning to Boston in April, 1832, he entered the engineering staff 
of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, of which Mr. James F. Baldwin 
was chief engineer. Constructive work was then beginning, and Mr. 
Storrow served in the engineer corps until the road was completed. 
When entering upon this work he was the only one engaged who had 
seen a locomotive. 

On May 27, 1835, under his direction, the first train, drawn by the 
locomotive " Stephenson," carried a party of the leading stockholders 
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from Boston to Lowell and back at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
Soon after the road was opened to the public, and in 1836 Mr. Storrow was 
made the chief official of the road under the title of agent, and managed 
its affairs for the next nine years. 

He had a keen appreciation of justness, and while he insisted that 
others should be just to the company which he controlled, he was careful 
that his company should be just to others. Soon after the road was 
opened to travel, a passenger entered a car after the seats were all 
occupied. He demanded of the conductor a seat, saying that his ticket 
entitled him to a seat and he must have one. The conductor told him 
there would probably be an empty seat a short distance out, but that he 
could not ask any one to get tip and give him a seat; not satisfied, he 
rushed out of the car as it started, and complained to the depot master 
that the conductor would not give him the seat to which his ticket 
entitled him. The depot master took him to Mr. Storrow. The pas- 
senger complained excitedly of his treatment by the railroad. Mr. 
Storrow quietly heard him through, then, turning to the depot master, 
said, " This railroad was built for the accommodation of the public ; this 
gentleman is entitled to a seat; you may heat up the other engine and 
take him to Lowell." In this spirit of regarding the rights of others did 
he begin the railroad business of New England. 

While engaged upon the construction of the railroad, his leisure time 
was devoted to the improvement of his profession in America by prepar- 
ing' a " Treatise on Water Works for Conveying and Distributing Supplies 
of Water," published in 1835 ; first giving to English-speaking engineers 
the results of experiments made by the French engineers and their 
methods of solving problems on the flow of water in canals and in pipes, 
and including the discussion, in a very clear and complete manner, of the 
various problems arising in constructing water works supplied by gravity 
or by pumping. 

On October 3, 1836, Mr. Storrow was married to Miss Lydia Cabot 
Jackson, daughter of Dr. James Jackson of Boston, and their home for 
nine years was in Boston. 

On March 20, 1845, at the request of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, Mr. 
Storrow gave up the management of the Boston and Lowell Railroad 
and took charge of the affairs of the Essex Company, a land and water- 
power company organized to develop the water power of the Merrimack 
River for manufacturing purposes, and to lay out and begin the building 
of a city, which has become the city of Lawrence, with its seventy 
thousand inhabitants. 
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Mr. Lawrence was made president, and Mr. Storrow was made treas- 
urer, engineer, and agent of the company. Mr. Storrow had a very 
broad appreciation of the work before him, and planned wisely for the 
long future. He designed and built the dam across the river, — an en- 
gineering structure of high merit, built in a manner much in advance of 
the time, consisting of granite masonry laid in cement upon ledge, giving 
a direct fall of 25 feet, with an overfall 900 feet in length, with wing 
walls rising 16 feet above the crest, and wing dams to this height extend- 
ing 1800 feet farther to high land, which have served to protect the city 
from great freshets. 

He designed the canals and laid out the mill sites, both well adapted 
to the full development of the power of the river. He built several of 
the large mills, and bore the responsibility of building and carrying on 
several manufacturing establishments. He laid out the city, planned and 
built broad streets lined with shade-trees, and provided several public 
parks, which were afterwards given to the city. He was active in estab- 
lishing public schools of a high order, and helpful in establishing churches 
for all of the people, and in 1853, when the charter of the city was 
obtained, the people made him their first mayor. 

Intimate association with Mr. Storrow, and recognition that his educa- 
tion and training qualified him in an unusual degree for directing great 
and diversified enterprises, caused Mr. Abbott Lawrence to consult with 
him as to what was needed in a school for educating engineers. 

The remarkable letter of Mr. Abbott Lawrence of June 7, 1847, to 
the treasurer of Harvard College, presents his views of the pressing 
want in our country " of an increased number of men educated in the 
practical sciences," and offers a foundation for "a school, not for boys, 
but for young men whose early education is completed, either in college 
or elsewhere, and who intend to enter upon an active life as engineers or 
chemists, or, in general, as men of science, applying their attainments to 
practical purposes," and goes on to describe as few men, even among 
engineers then in the world, could have described the essentials of an 
engineering school having three departments, "1st, Engineering; 2d, 
Mining in its extended sense, including metallurgy ; 3d, the invention 
and manufacture of machinery." He includes the important provision 
that " this school of science should number among its teachers men who 
have practised and are practising the arts they are called to teach." 
Mr. Lawrence urged Mr. Storrow to take the general direction of the 
Lawrence Scientific School and to accept its professorship of Engineering; 
but he was too earnestly engaged in the work in hand to undertake it. 
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For fifteen years, while details of his work required daily attention, 
Mr. Storrow resided in Lawrence, but in 1860 he moved his home to 
Boston. 

In 1861 the Governor of the Commonwealth appointed Mr. Storrow 
one of the commissioners to determine the effect of the dam at North 
Billerica in flowing the Concord and Sudbury meadows. 

In 1862 Mr. Storrow, at the request of the Commissioners of the 
Hoosac Tunnel, with the approval of the Governor and Council, visited 
Europe to examine the most important tunnels, and especially that one 
then in progress under the Alps between France and Italy ; and on No- 
vember 28, 1862, he made to the Commissioners a very complete report 
upon European tunnels, and bearing especially upon the method of con- 
structing the Mont Cenis tunnel with the help of compressed air in 
drilling and ventilating, together with his conclusions in regard to the 
size and method of working to be adopted at the Hoosac Tunnel. 

This model report of one hundred and twenty pages was published in 
Senate Document No. 93 of 1863. Following this, Mr. Storrow was con- 
sulting engineer on hydraulic work for this commission. 

On December 11, 1876, he was appointed one of the park commis- 
sioners of the city of Boston, serving until his resignation on May 19, 
1879, when he had become seventy years of age. 

Mr. Storrow's generous consideration and kindness to his assistants, 
and to all in his service of whatever grade, together with his manner 
of expressing his interest, caused them universally to feel that he was 
the most gentlemanly of men. 

Mr. Storrow continued actively engaged with the affairs of the Essex 
Company until he was eighty years of age, when he resigned, and the stock- 
holders made up their record as follows : 

" The retirement, upon reaching the age of eighty years, of our venera- 
ble president, after wisely leading the company from its organization for 
forty-four years, causes the stockholders to recall the eminent services 
Mr. Storrow has rendered to the Essex Company. 

" For twenty-four years he was treasurer, agent, and chief engineer, 
carrying the important responsibilities of designing its works, directing 
their execution, and managing all of its business affairs. 

" Thirteen years more he continued as treasurer and agent, directing 
its business management wisely and with remarkable success ; and upon 
resigning these offices continued to serve the company as director and as 
president. 

" The stockholders desire to express to him their gratitude, as well as 
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their high, appreciation of the honor and ability with which he has 
founded a prosperous city and carried this company through its years 
of struggle to prosperity." 

For ability as an engineer and eminent service to the profession in 
America, Mr. Storrow was, in December, 1892, elected an Honorary 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Storrow has been a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences sixty-four years, having been elected January 29, 1840. 

Always courteous and remarkably vivacious, with helpful cheeriness, 
happy in seeing his children and grandchildren in honorable and some- 
times in distinguished positions in the community, he spent the latter 
years of his very long life in the quiet enjoyment of his home and his 
books, until his death on April 30, 1904, in his ninety-sixth year. 

Hikam F. Mills. 



